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The Library World November, 1934 
Editorial 


His Majesty THE KiNG is winning new admiration, if that were possible, as the speaker of 
words on libraries which are memorable. At the opening of the University Library at 
Cambridge on O&ober 22nd, he described that great new library as “ both a power house 
and a testing Station of educational activities,” and went on to say, “It is a workshop of new 
knowledge and a store-house of seasoned wisdom.” It is difficult to think of phrases which 
convey more fully the work and aspirations of a great national library. We cannot refrain 
from mentioning again the significant faé& that within one year His Majesty has opened two 
libraries, which together have cost {1,000,000 to build. If any have doubts as to the national 
attitude towards the library movement, they will probably be resolved in favour of the future 
of libraries by thinking of this. Of course,the Manchester Public Library was built out of the 
sum accumulated from the sale of a previous central library, and we know that one half of the 
£500,000 spent at Cambridge came from the International Education Board ; but in the first 
‘ case, the good will of Mancunians was required for the spending on the library of this large 
sum of money, and in the second case, {229,000 was obtained by public subscription from 
friends of Cambridge. These are works of faith which must have a very great effect upon the 
future of education and culture of England. If they were alone, however, they would have 
been significant, but when we remember that Leeds University and the City of Sheffield have 
built great libraries, and even in smaller places such as Dover a new library has been established, 
while there are many new branch libraries at Birmingham, Bristol, and elsewhere, and renova- 
tions of older libraries, as at Coventry and Croydon, and Nottingham, we realise that in a 
time which is thought to be one of depression, the public library has made strides which 
are almost as great as those of the early Carnegie days. 
* 


* * * * * 


A personal note that will give gratification to most librarians is that at Cambridge the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon, amongst others, the Librarian of the Bodleian, 
Dr. Craster, and Dr. A. W. Pollard, of whom no description is necessary. To make the 
Librarian of Oxford University a doétor of Cambridge was a graceful, if deserved, gesture ; 
and as for Dr. Pollard, himself also an Oxonian, his work for libraries, for bibliography, for 
Chaucer and other literary study, has already won many honours, as well as the affection of 
all who know him personally, and our readers will appreciate this new recognition. 

* * * * * * 


The Carnegie trustees have just issued an interesting, timely report on juvenile instruction 
centres, which has been prepared by Mr. Valentine A. Bell. In distributing it to public libraries, 
they make the suggestion that in areas where juvenile instru€tion centres exist, or are to be 
eStablished, librarians should co-operate as far as possible with the superintendents in 
encouraging the reading habit among employed young people. This, we believe, will anticipate 
the attitude of all librarians towards one of the most useful and possibly fruitful means for 
occupying the leisure of unemployed young people. ‘‘ For these working boys and girls,” 
as Mr. Bell remark$, “‘ a special set of books is required, and every centre should possess an 
attractive library as part of the equipment. The local authority should co-operate and advise ; 
indeed, there is no reason why it should not accept full responsibility. In addition, a regular 
supply of newspapers and magazines should be available.” The case for the supply of news- 
papers is given as follows: ‘‘ The newspaper class has been found to be most attractive and 

rofitable, and if the young folks use a great deal of their leisure in glancing at newspapers, 
it is essential that they should be taught that a good journal contains more than cricket, 
football and racing results. They need guidance in the seleGtion of what is worth reading, 
and they need to be warned of the danger, which is always present, of continually reading the 
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same journal.” We should be very glad to hear the experiences of libraries who have started 
to supply classes of this kind with library facility. 
* * * * * * 

By the time this appears the voting for the L.A. Council Ele&ion will have been 
issued. If ever there was a time when the voting should be carefully considered it is now. 
The Council now controls considerable property, the educational and professional future of 
every librarian to some extent, and has important relations with governmental and local 
authorities. A seat on it should be given only to one who by knowledge, experience and 
judgment has shown that he can hold a balance justly between the many claims of our varying 
sections. This does not mean the exclusion of young or new members ; it means that more 
than personal considerations should govern the votes. It certainly means that the votes should 
be given ! * * * 

Chaucer House makes appeal to all members, especially Londoners. One can always 
drop in for tea, make appointments with friends there and find in the place a quiet backwater 
in the rush of London. To its regular attractions has been added a daily lunch, at a cost of 
about 1s. 3d.—possibly as inexpensive as any in London. Librarians in or near London are 
invited to become “ regulars” ; and they may ,bring guests. In fa&t, apart from oapee 4 
accommodation, Chaucer House now presents the main features of the comfortable clu 
which for thirty years THe Lrsrary Worwp has advocated for librarians. 

* * * * * * 

The old demand for the opening of the British Museum Library to a later hour than 
six in the evening has arisen again, and, especially in The Observer, there has been the expres- 
sion of many opinions on this matter. Some would-be readers aver that they can only work 
in the evening or on Sunday, their daily avocations filling the hours when the Museum is 
now open; others, with what reason we cannot say, declare that if it open the room will be 
invaded by workers of the more trivial type, or by those who pursue studies of the ordinary 
text-book kind, which could be followed as well in the ordinary pyblic library. On this last 
question, public libraries do not as a rule supply ordinary text-books, of course; but they 
have a function to supply elementary or introduétory and intermediate books on most 
subjeéts, and it must be quite clear that the British Museum, as literary culture and scientific 
progress go on, must more and more limit its readers to those who are pursuing actual research 
work. It cannot be a place where authors write light travel, popular science, or fiétion ; 
nor must it be a place for desultory reading. That is apart from the question now at issue. 
In an interview in The Observer, Sir George Hill has pointed out that to open the library for 
four extra hours per night would cost annually £4,000. This he seemed to think a large 
Yum, but we should consider it very modegt for the benefits that would accrue. That, how- 
ever, seems to be only part of the difficulty, as even at this price only a very small part of 
the library could be available; the stacks and all the services associated with them would 
not be available, unless the whole library staff was duplicated. This seems to us a some- 
what large order, and possible Sir George Hill exaggerated a little in order to prove the 
essentia point that aft is | at the root of the problem. Of course it would not be necessary 
to have the workers on cataloguing, classification and the great printed catalogues, or the 
workmen (binders, etc.), or the administrative Staff; all Sic George meant was that the 
ordinary reading room and stack Staff or trained substitutes for them should be on duty. 
He did not think a proposal of this kind would receive a sympathetic hearing from the 
Treasury. All people who care about libraries are getting a little tired of continual references 
to the Treasury. It is the business of the nation, if it provides a great national library, to 
see that it is available to the nation at all reasonable times. Of old, it was said that the library 
could not be open after four o’clock because of the absence of artificial light. That was a 
more trivial reason than the present one. What it is essential to know, is if there is a really 
substantial demand amongst genuine research workers for the evening opening. If there 
are enough such people, then the difficulties of opening the room should ow be sur- 
mounted. We sympathise with the Direétor in the difficult problem that has been placed 
before him. i 
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Library Co-operation.” 

By T. E. Heapon (Liverpool Public Libraries). 
Berore discussing Library Co-operation, I should like to remind you that the whole trend of 
present-day affairs is towards amalgamation. 

In the last twenty years humanity has suffered a great deal. We have had a world war 
and a trade boom, followed by an unparalleled period of depression, culminating in an 
economic and financial crisis which shook the world to its foundations—which threatened to 
bring about our ears the whole of the elaborate system of credit which we had so laboriously 
constructed. 

Now, if we are to believe the newspapers, we are threatened with an armaments race 
which may plunge us into another war. It seems that our much-vaunted civilisation is 
trembling in the balance. 

Man is at best a timid animal, depending upon his brains rather than his brawn to maintain 
his ition in the scheme of things. Is it any wonder, then, that, dazed and bewildered by 
all these ups and downs, he obeys the herd instin& and seeks to find some measure of Stability 
and prote@ion in numbers ? 

As a result, we have mergers of shipping companies, of railways, and of great business 
houses, the obje& of these amalgamations being to reduce overhead expenses, cut out 
competition, and thus restore some feeling of security. 

Local authorities, too, are co-operating for various reasons. As an example, we have the 
Merseyside Boroughs uniting to construét the new Mersey Tunnel, Lancashire authorities 
combining to build the East Lancashire road, and, finally, a suggested grid system for water 
supply throughout the country. 

In view of all this, it is interesting to think that co-operation has, for many years, been a 
burning question among librarians. The objeé& in view, however, was somewhat different, 
being a pooling of resources in order to give readers more and better service. 

We are moving slowly, but none the less surely, towards a union system of libraries 
throughout the country. That this is so is shewn by the inception and growth of regional 
schemes in recent years, starting with the Northern Regional scheme, the latest recruit being 
the North-West Regional scheme, with headquarters at Manchester. 

By enabling the small libraries to borrow books from their larger brethren, we are doing 
work of the greatest importance. The chief advantage of the regional groups is, that, b 
pooling their resources, the co-operating libraries are mobilising innumerable books whi 
would otherwise be idle on their shelves. As a result, the demand on the National Central 
Library is considerably reduced. The National Central Library, thus relieved, is able to 
devote its book fund to the purchase of works which would otherwise be unobtainable. 

In addition, each regional group is compiling, or will —_ a union catalogue of its 
total resources. In view of the probability of a union system of libraries, the importance of 
this last cannot be over-estimated. 

Regional libraries of course are only one aspeé of this subject and, moreover, an aspect 
which has already been discussed at some length. In addition, however, we have more localised 
forms of co-operation, with, for example, booksellers and schools. 

Booksellers, as a rule, are only too pleased to arrange book exhibitions in a library. 
These can be made very attractive and cost the library little, if anything. Most of the expense 
is borne by the bookseller, the library’s contribution consisting merely of space and part of 
the Staff’s time. Booksellers are so obliging in this repeé& that one looks for the guid pro quo. 
A@ually, of course, the bookseller ies on receiving sufficient new customers to cover the 
cost of the display, regarding the expense as bread upon the waters. To this end, he generally 
has one of his staff on the spot, to book any orders before the prospective customer can change 
his mind. Alternatively, if the books are handled by the — he believes or hopes that 
they will be so soiled that the library for very shame’s sake will buy them. How little he knows us! 


* Paper delivered at a meeting of the Library Association at Todmorden, 1934. 
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By advertising the exhibition on posters, and in the newspapers, ane non-borrowers 
are induced to enter the library—many of them for the first time in their lives. There is a 
splendid opportunity here for the enterprising librarian. Having once entered the library, 
each non-borrower becomes a potential reader. The librarian, by exercising a reasonable 
amount of cunning—and we’re a very cunning section of society—may enrol scores of new 
readers. The result is a very gratifying increase in the issues, which looks exceedingly well 
in the annual report. In addition, the librarian is kept in touch with the latest publications. 
This last, of course, seems a feeble argument and one having a faintly familiar ring. 
I can hear you all murmuring “ stale stuff ” under your breath. | think we all know, however, 
how fatally easy it is to miss some important work, particularly during the busier winter 
months when one is almost swamped by the pressure of business, in conjunction with letures 
or other extension work. An occasional review of the best books of the season, therefore has 
a very definite value. 

The great objection to these exhibitions, from our point of view, is that the readers, 
having inspected the books and thus tasted blood, may clamour for all these delectable items 
to be put in stock. Explaining why this cannot be done is guaranteed to test the staff’s ingenuity 
to the full. 

Co-operation with local education authorities is also on the increase. Most of us work 
hand in hand with the schools in our distriéts, the co-operation generally taking the form of 

_ Story-hours, or visits to the library by groups of children, accompanied by a teacher. 

Story-hours are of two kinds. In the first of these, a method much favoured by our so- 
called American cousins, the assistant marks down a group of innocent children, whose 
only crime lies in their gazing at the shelves. Having trapped her victims in a corner, from 
which there is no escape, the assistant proceeds to infli& on these helpless mites, a story, which 
may or may not be to their taste. This seems a most unsportsmanlike proceeding, as nine out 
of ten children wouldn’t have the nerve to refuse the assistant’s offer of a Story. 

The second method is a more formal, or full-dress affair. The story-hour takes place 
after the Juvenile Library has closed its doors—generaily in the evening, or on a Saturday 
afternoon, It is often accompanied by films or lantern slides illustrating the story. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that to the juvenile mind, these are a great attraCtion—greater than 
the talk itself. 

The funétion is usually advertised on the notice-boards in the library or at the schools 
and tickets may be had on application to the teacher or the library staff. These tickets are 
purely for record purposes, not rewards for good condu@, although I believe there is a 
tendency among teachers to regard them as such. 

You will notice that there is no compulsion to attend, hence the children who do so 
have only themselves to blame. 

Colleétions of books giving further information on the subjeét illustrated by the talk 
are prominently displayed in the room. Children who wish to do so may borrow one of 
these. That is our justification for the talks. 

If the junior readers can be persuaded to read these books, we have really achieved some- 
thing. Unfortunately, we have no means of knowing whether they really do read the books. 
Having once got outside the library, the first flush of enthusiasm may wear off and the child 
only waits—sometimes !|—until a decent interval has elapsed before returning the book. 
After all, you can lead a horse to the water, but you can’t make it drink. You can lead a 
woman to the altar, but you can’t make her think. Nor can we force children to read. 

Remember also, that children are often deceitful, pretending to read the books we give 
them, in order to curry favour. To prove this, ask any juvenile reader what his favourite 
book is. Nine times out of ten, by some uncanny instinct, he gives the required answer— 
generally Barnaby Rudge, Eric or little by little, or some similar improving book which we would 
have him read. Then you can rush into print with the news. 

' Most schools are glad to send classes of children to the library two or three afternoons 
a week. Here they may indulge in reading for half an hour or so. In addition, as a special 
treat, they are often given a talk on how to use a library, what to read and how to find it, 
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how it gets there and so on. Alternatively, these talks are sometimes delivered at the school 
by a member of the library staff. 

The assistant, of course, gets very little chance of giving talks or individual attention 
during the rush hours in the library. The most we can do is provide clear and prominently 
displayed guides and hope for the best. These organised talks, therefore, seem to be the 
only way in which children can be instructed in the art of using a library. It has been said 
that all this is carrying co-operation too far, that there is a danger of the children regarding 
the library as part of the school curriculum and dropping it with their lessons when they 
leave school. If this is so, it is a chance we must take. If by co-operating with the schools, 
we can discharge our duties with better results, we should be foolish to refrain because of 
what is, after all, a rather unlikely state of affairs. In my opinion, a far more serious objeétion 
is that we shall become willing horses and find ourselves saddled with a generous proportion 
of the teachers’ work. 

Our work of the last few years is a splendid record of achievement, of new and successful 
ventures launched and of good solid work accomplished. There is still much to be done, 
however, work of vital importance which we cannot afford to negle&, work which we dare not 
negle&, if we are to retain the respect and good will of our patrons, the public. 

Take, for example, the lack of commercial libraries and the comparatively small amount 
of service offered to the business man. 

We oes him and his wife with recreational and cultural reading for their leisure hours. 
We spend sleepless nights devising ways and means of leading his children along the paths of good 
literature. But what do we do to help him in his all too difficult struggle for breadandbutter ? 

Business men are responsible for the prosperity of the community. They place the orders 
that start the wheels of industry and put funds to work. They are the chief support of the 
public libraries. Their prosperity decides ours. 

In the course of their financial and commercial affairs, they need statistics, prices and up-to- 
date information of ail kinds. It is our moral duty to provide this information, yet how many 
commercial libraries do we find? About a dozen, most of which are concentrated in the north. 

Even small libraries can supply this information. One need not spend huge sums on a 
commercial library. Expensive text-books have no place on its shelves. The so-called 
“ Standard ” books become obsolete far too quickly to be of any use to the business community. 

Tell a business man that Bacon was or was not Shakespeare and see how unimpressed he 
is, although the word Bacon may bring a temporary gleam of interest to his eye. Tell him that 

uay have increased the import duty on cotton piece goods and you immediately have 
his undivided attention. He wants his information hot and he wants it quickly. It behoves 
the librarian, therefore, to note every item of business information in his periodicals and 
make it available in his catalogue and indexes. 

There is a wealth of this business information to be found in government publications, 
which may be obtained at a nominal cost, in the reports of chambers of commerce, which cost 
nothing, and in newspapers, whose subscriptions, spread over twelve months, seem negligible. 

The library itself should, wherever possible, be placed in or near to the business com- 
munity in order to give service in the actual commercial firing line’ At the same time, it is an 
advantage to have it in the same building as the reference library, co-operation between 
the two departments being greatly facilitated. Having the library near its clients, however, 
outweighs any other consideration and if necessary, one must cut right away from the 
reference library. 

In conclusion, let me say that I realise how far a call it seems from co-operation to 
commercial libraries. There must, however, be co-operation between us as librarians and the 
business man. I see the writing on the wall. Bad times are once more ahead of us. Trade 
will increase for about twelve months, then slump. If or when this happens, the business 
man, clamouring for economies, will ask us whether we are pulling our weight, what we 
have done to help him. In this event, commercial libraries will be our greatest justification. 
Therefore, while congratulating ourselves on the achievements of the past and present, let us 
not lose sight of the needs of the future. 
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Some Notes on the Choice of Books for Boys and Girls 


By Erne G. Hayuer, A.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 


As Christmas approaches, it falls to the lot of the children’s librarian to endeavour to discover 
which of the new books published at this season of the year show promise of having come 
to Stay. The literary Standard of children’s books is improving steadily year by year, thanks 
largely to the general outcry of those who are concerned with the use of such books. 

This year, a good number of what may be called outstanding books have been published 
already, thus allowing time for them to be read and examined before the busy Christmas 
season is full upon us. 

A first consideration is, unfortunately, often that of price. Generally speaking, the 
price of a really good juvenile book is still far too high, and this may be one of the reasons 
for the low standard of books frequently given as school prizes. 

It is the lot and the privilege of every children’s librarian to suggest to children particulars 
of good books which | may requisition as prizes. One of the greatest difficulties is to 
suggest something that looks big and attraétive, and yet falls within the range of the few 
shillings imposed as a limit. Boys are much more easily catered for in this respect than are 
girls, as they are very often content to fall back on one of the older books of proved standing. 
The inadequate supply of books of similar standing for girls is appalling, and there is often 
therefore no alternative but to fall back on school stories, most of which have a deadly same- 
ness about them. No children’s librarian would absolutely and unreservedly condemn school 
Stories, and it is necessary that a certain number of such should be provided in the stock of 
every up-to-date children’s library. But their number has become so great that it behoves us 
to see to it that only the best of them are provided. While it might seem invidious to selec 
two or three names from so many, those on which general agreement will be found include 
such authors as Gunby Hadath, Elinor M. Brent-Dyer, and D. F. Bruce. 

At this season we welcome, among others, Arthur Ransome’s Coot Foot, Erich Kastner’s 
Flying Classroom, Number Twelve Joy Street, and the new wonder book, Do You Know, by 
Harry Golding. Those who like sequence books will welcome the further travels of Bibi in 
Bibi Goes Travelling. 

Younger readers are always a problem, though less so than they were a few years ago. 
For them there is another delightful Story by the author of Milly-Molly-Mandy stories, called 
Marigold in Godmother’s House. Rose Fyleman, always a sure favourite, has given us Widdy- 
Widdy-Wurkey,and for those who like nature books there is Bridget and the Bees, by Dorothy 
Wall. Another sequel story is Mr. Never Loff Goes On, by A. Turnbull, which continues the 
adventures began in Mr. Never Loff. Three other seasonable favourites will probably be 
The Runaway Rabbit, by Olwen Bowen; Avmeliaranne’s Washing-Day, by Eleanor Farjeon ; 
and, the Never Worzle Books, by E. St. Leger. 

For those who like nature books, a very good specimen published during the summer 
was Living Things for Lively Youngfters, by T. J. S. Rowland. It contains much interesting 
information about birds, plants and animals, and has moreover, some very attractive illustra- 
tions. There is some difficulty in sele€ting nature books as it is a field that has been rather 
overdone in recent years. It is a great pleasure therefore to find among them such a book as 
Wild Animals of Our Country, by W.S. Berridge. This is not merely a collection of just animal 
Stories, but it really does give accounts of all the “ wild ” animals to be found in the British 
Isles. 

It may not be amiss to suggest to publishers of children’s books that there is a great 
need for a good book on pets, how to feed and tend them. At the present time it is hard 
to find a really good simple book on the subjeé. 

Music is still popular among children, though not in the same way as it was in our own 
childhood. The kind of book now in request is suggested by Adice in Orcheftra Land, by 
Ernest La Prade, which gives in atrraétive story form all that needs to be known about the 
instruments of the orchestra. 


il 


Two new volumes have been added to the ‘“‘ Discovery Books” series that are likely 
to be in great demand: Underground Railways, by Vernon Sommerfield, and Behind the Scenes, 
by John Sommerfield. Both these volumes are excellent and have the advantage of covering 
subjects not already written up more than enough. 

There are several new story books that are commendable because they portray very good 
pictures of life in the respeétive countries in which they are set. In Young Fu, by E. F. Lewis, 
there is a very true picture of life in a modern Chinese town. A well-told story for older girls 
who are interested in American history is Prairie Anchorage, by Marjorie Medway. it 
recounts the adventures of an American family who went out west in the 1850’s, took up farming 
and a in the way that early settlers are reputed to have prospered. Norway is a 
country that is commanding a good deal of attention at the present time, and as a description 
of life on a Norwegian farm in the mountains of that country, together with descriptions of 
the country’s customs, Norwegian Farm, by Marie Hamsun, may be recommended. Coming 
nearer home, we notice a charming Irish story, cleverly interspersed with many well-known 
Irish legends, The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia Lynch. 

I do not claim that the above seleétion is complete, and it must of necessity represent my 
own personal taste, but I trust it may prove helpful as a slight guide to the better type of new 
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books available for children this season. 


Biackiz. P. F. Westerman, Black Hawk (6s.). 
Story of a Stolen submarine.—A Brazil, 
Jean’s Golden Term (3s. 6d.). Ata jolly school 
in Cornwall.—J. P. Milne, Adventures of 
Jig & Co. (2s. 6d.). A gang of thieves and 
stolen diamonds. 


Cuampers. A. Turnbull, Mr. Never-/ost goes on 
(3s. 6d.). A sequel about Dickwilldipus and 
the Great Hippopotapault.—E. M. Brent- 
Dyer, The Chalet School and the Lintons 
(3s. 6d.). Doings grave and gay of Gillian 
and Joyce Linton. 


CuarrerRBox. Leading Strings (2s. 6d.). For 
tiny tots.— The Prize (2s. 6d.). For seven to 
ten years.—Chatterbox (5s.). For those in 
and round the teens. Three of the most 
attractive Christmas annuals. Year by 
year they appear with a freshness which is 
always up to date. 


Denr. P. Lynch, Turf-Cutier’s Donkey (5.). 
An Irish story of mystery—A Chriftmas 
Holiday Book Chosen by A. Daglish and E. 
Rhys (7s. 6d.). Stories, rhymes, carols, 
games and Xmas pictures by favourite 
authors. 


Epworth Press. Teeny-Weeny’s Annual 
(3s. 6d.). For children of four to eight years. 

Will prove a friend indeed to all Teeny- 
Weeny’s. Varnished pi€ture boards.—The 
Tip-Top Annual (3s.6d.). For young folk of 


MORE JUVENILES OF THE MONTH. 


nine to twelve years. 240 pages of Stories 
and pictures. 

Eyre AND Sporriswoope. J. B. Morton, 
Death of the Dragon (6s.). New fairy tales of 
gusto, humour and poetry. 

HiGcuway Press. Here’s to Adventure (2s. 6d.). 
Stories of Fairies, Scouts, Guides, Travel 
and Things to Do and Paint. Colour and 
excitement. 

PICKERING AND INGuIs. E. A. Bland, O Carry 
Me Back (2s. 6d.). Golden Crown Library, 
a reliable series, pleasantly goody-goody. 

Putnam. W. Harcourt, Tales from Ebony (6s.). 
Favourite fairy Stories by the famous actor. 


-R.T.S. D. Dennison, Odd House of Grangecourt 


(3s. 6d.). Odd House contained a queer 
crowd of new girls. How they shaped. 
Happy and amusing story.—M. Lean, Joan 
of Glen Garland (3s. 6d.). Something new in 
Canadian Girl Guide stories—A. Russell, 
Twenty-six Australian Stories (38. 6d.). Blood- 
Stirring tales of camels, aeroplanes, bandits, 
circuses and natives.—Asimals of the Bible 
(zs. 6d.), Parables of Our Lord (2s. 6d.), 
Working Animals (2s. 6d.). Attractive series 
for youngsters at attractive price for the 
grown-ups who present them.—Dickens, 
A Christmas Carol (2s. 6d.). Well illustrated 
in line and colour, in the famous Golden 
Arrow Series so deservedly popular.—R. 
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Harding, Ralph the Rover (2s.). Escapades of 
a shipping clerk in India.—E. Nokes, Nibs 
(2s. 6d.). The adventures of a pony which 
was to be sold and the selling almost broke 
its young owner’s heart.—Kathleen M. 
Willcox, The Stanford Twins at St. Faith's 
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Company of Guides and before long she had 
a splendid Company.—R. Harding, The Terror 
of the Desert (2s.). A tale of gun-running 
in the Persian Gulf. Jack Martin wins out 
against the ill-famed Terror of the Desert.— 
E. Nokes, The House of Many Pages (2s. 6d.) 
A fairy tale. Boys fall in the water 


(2s. 6d.). Two Canadian girls come to Eng- 

land for their education—Mrs. Hann, 

Captain (2s.). Captain Hilary Starts a new 

(To be followed next month by an article on Juveniles suitable for older readers, “ Fourteen to Sixteen,” 
by Irene Littlewood, Dewsbury Public Libraries). 


The University Library, Cambridge 

Many articles, illustrated and otherwise, have already appeared in the Press describing the 
magnificent new library, planned by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., and opened by His 
Majesty the King on Oétober 22nd. 

Dr. Dingwall, the author of How to Use a Large Library, has been good enough to give 
us a personal account of the new library, which we are sure will interest our readers. His 
experience comes from many years of work there :— 

“ With the opening of the new University Library at Cambridge on O@ober 22nd, a 
further stage was inaugurated in the history of that ancient institution. Although the influence 
of American ideas is obvious everywhere, the facilities which are only too often absent in 
similar large libraries in the United States still make the Cambridge University Library the 
most remarkable, and in many respeéts the most useful library in the world. 

Among the distinguishing features of the library two main charaéteristics are to be 
discerned. Firstly the old system of having a considerable portion of the collections open to 
readers is continued ; and secondly, members of the University and others are able to borrow 
books by arrangement. 

The system of open access, coupled with some attempt at subject classification, has such 
obvious advantages that these need not be stressed. The time saved in being able personally 
to consult files of periodicals is some indication of its utility ; and the convenience of being 
able to scan shelves containing books on special subjeéts is much appreciated by those whose 
time is too limited to refer to special trade lists and bibliographies. Again the fact that many of 
the books can be borrowed is, in itself, one to be especially noted, since the institution is one 
of the Copyright Libraries, and hence the choice of English books is very large. In certain 
cases ten books may be borrowed at a time, each volume being subjeé to recall within a short 
period when demanded by another reader. 

Both the general reading room and that reserved for special books (the Anderson room) 
are planned on American lines, and are provided with long tables of highly polished wood. 
These have no divisions to mark off readers’ spaces, and in the Anderson room have both 
sharp edges and unpadded surfaces, an arrangement singularly inappropriate for the use for 
which they are intended. 

The departments for periodicals and official publications are now merged in one, and the 
map room, which formerly was crowded and ill arranged, is now one of the finest seétions 
of the library. 4 

Although many of us regret the passing of the old order and may cynically compare the 
new building to a super-cinema or some other eStablishment, the library reflects the spirit of 
the age and we must either move with the times or become as shadows living in a world which 
has passed away.” EB. J. Dinewatt. 


when fishing. Wonderful things happen 
when they go “ through the looking-glass,” 
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By courtesy of the Librarian. 
Pusiic LipraryY AND Museum, Dick INSTITUTE, KILMARNOCK. 


Kilmarnock Public Libraries and Museum 


Tue handsome building housing the Public Library and Museum of Kilmarnock is situated 
in its own grounds off Elmbank Avenue. The original building, gifted to the town by 
Mr. James Dick, a Glasgow merchant, was destroyed by fire in 1909, but two years later it 
was reconstructed in its present extended form. 


When the new Branch Library was recently opened at Riccarton, Mr. D. C. Lawrence, 
the Librarian and Curator of Kilmarnock Public Libraries and Museum, recommended that 
the shelving at the Central Library should be transferred to the branch, and that the latest 
pattern of steel nye J should be installed at headquarters. Every ednsideration was given 
to the quality of the shelving in order to ensure that every inch of available space in the 
library should be utilised, that the shelves should be adjustable to a fraétion of an inch, and 
should be of an open type so as to avoid loss of light. Consideration was also given to the 
question of having to stoop down to selec books from the lowest shelves, and it was decided 
to have these at a distance of two feet from the ground and inclined so as to allow the titles 
of the books to be easily read. Our illustration shows the “ Infinity” shelving which was 
decided upon. (See p. 115). 

On the ground floor of the library there are a reading room, lending library, reference 
library, children’s library, le€ture hall and piture gallery, and a small aquarium, while the 
upper floor is devoted to the museum. The libraries contain some 35,000 volumes, including 
an interesting colle&tion of Ayrshire books, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PuBLILivs, 

We did not sit together to hear Dr. Sandison discourse with fine restraint on the relative 
funétions of the Library Committee and the Librarian, but, as you will recall, we sat near 
enough to exchange glances, during the discussion, when it was suggested that the librarian 
stands somewhat in the position of managing director of a company, with his assortment of 
humanity as “ The Board,” and the chairman Still ranking as the main figure-head. 

I well recall, dear Publilius, your smile of intense satisfaction at this junéture. We had 
both seen the ingenuous countenance of that certain chairman who, as we both know, makes 
it his custom to stroll down to a library after he has dined, divest himself, unasked, of hat and 
coat, and then require to be told what has transpired in his absence that day ere he issues 
his commands for the morrow. 

You and I, Publilius, are graced with chairmen who are very jewels amongst councillors 
(or aldermen for that matter), but we know how in many cases things stand, and we know full 
well what sort of a paper that chairman would have delivered. 

I have been wondering what Dr. Sandison would have said had he known the 
conditions that prevail between one librarian and his committee (or, I think, it might be 
fairer to say a committee and the fellow who holds the #i#/e of librarian !) 

I would have been glad to pay the fares of that committee to London, that they might 
have heard the words that caused you to smile so happily, for this is a committee of un- 


Book PuRCHASE 

To begin with, the librarian has certain liberties. He is permitted to spend at his 
discretion (subje& to later approval) the magnificent sum of {£2 * annum y cash. He 
is permitted to keep book travellers waiting whilst he runs down the street to fetch a member 
of the committee, who then proceeds to advise upon the books to be purchased. He has a 
Staff, too, so miserably paid that he, being really a very admirable young chap, offered a slice 
from his own meagre salary that their pittance should be augmented, but the committee very 
properly refused. 

His crowning glory is that he is not permitted to attend the monthly deliberations of the 
Library Committee. Instead, like a ragged boy before a sweet-shop, he waits in the corridor, 
without the gate. I do not know if he is permitted the luxury of a chair to rest his limbs, 
and maybe a text book of librarianship to beguile the waiting, but he is certainly kept outside. 

If the committee feels it cannot manage a point, he is admitted and once his piece is 
said, out he goes again. 

I do not romance. I had this tale from the chairman of that committee, who felt that 
something ought to be done about it, since someone had overheard you saying what you tell 
your committee and what you retain. 

There used to be a committee, and a librarian, now happily retired, who had some sort of 
similar arrangement for book-purchase. The librarian sent in a list; was not asked to be 
present at the meeting ; and, so I am told, everything above ten shillings in price was crossed 
out. But that is history. The true intent of my epistle deals with what exists now. 


Lrprary BULLETINS 

A topic which has engrossed my roving attention is being ventilated in the journal of 
Ov: young colleagues. It has been raised by a writer with a feminine-sounding pseudonym, 
who holds the opinion that the sole purpose of a “Library Bulletin” is “to give to library 
borrowers an idea of the books recently added to the library.” 

I was much amused to read in a Library Journal the editor’s comment, for that lady’s 
information, on the true definition of the word bulletin: ‘“‘ a short statement of public event 
or invalid’s condition.” 

For want of something better, I suppose, we use that noble word bulletin, which might 
reasonably be reserved for the exclusive use of kings, presidents, and film stars, Personally 
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By courtesy of the Librarian. 
GENERAL VIEW OF LIBRARY SHOWING SHELVING INSTALLATION AT THE Dick INSTITUTE, KILMARNOCK. 


(and, mind you, Publilius, I speak only for myself), I prefer the word journal to describe a 
library’s official publication. 

Being something of an old fogey, I like to think of a library journal interesting itself in 
books, writers, and local history. 

Maybe I shall offend the pedants, but it is not given to every librarian or library assistant 
adequately to write upon books. Mark you, Publilius, there was never yet born the librarian 
who did not think he was a fine writer! But the fa& remains that while intention may be good 
performance waits upon natural ability. In some cases this ability exists, and readers have 
been happily guided to the books for what our Mr. Jast aptly terms the man of parts. On 
the other hand, there are countless thousands who have stood appalled at a list beginning 
with ‘‘ General Works,” and progressing, through “ Philology” to “ History.” 

Mention of local history reminds me, come to think upon it, of a fairly recent postal 
squabble. One of our young men vowed that he “ would not let the local antiquarians loose 
upon Ais library bulletin.” 

But why not ? Does not the book of words command that a librarian busy himself to 
colle& all that appertains to local history, from every book, map, pamphlet, etc., printed in 
the town, to “ play-bills, concert programmes, and other similar advertisements of local 


events ” ? 
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That being so, why should not the library journal yield a page or two to local history, 
especially if it has the opportunity to publish fresh material ? 

Mr. McColvin, you may recall, advocates that half the issue of a library bulletin be 
retained for use at the avy, the other to be used for extra-library purposes, to be delivered, 
partly by post and partly by hand, to various destinations, including hotels, barbers’ shops, 
dentists’ waiting rooms, etc. 

Can you pidture the joy of the man with tooth-ache who found the current copy of the 
Library Bulletin, and, ere his turn came for the extraction, got out his pencil to note a book 
recently added to the library stock ? 

Being # cmon of a vivid imagination you might achieve the miracle, but frankly 
I cannot picture such a happening. I can, however, imagine a man or woman scanning the 
pages of an attractive issue, and being diverted, for a minute or two, by the perusal of some 
new information about his or her own town. 

But enough. We shall, one supposes, never agree upon this point. 

Before we part, I must disclose an afterthought. Have you heard the latest news of 
So-and-So ? He spent an entire morning persuading a housewife to borrow Mrs. Beeton 
instead of E. W. Savi’s innocuous novels. It seems, too, that the good wife got home ten 
minutes after the arrival of her hungry husband, who barely restrained himself from flinging 
the cook-book into the kitchen ran 


Alas and alack for old Soaabto. He, methinks, in common with some others, mistakes 
his goal. Vale! 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

The Conference has come and gone, the muddy waters have received their annual stirring 
and have now resumed their sauna condition. Have any of us heard anything, save northern 
accents, or learnt anything, save a few new Stories ? But I did get renewed confirmation of 
my well-grounded belief that we have few librarians of outstanding ability in the profess- 
ion. Of all the English librarians I have ever seen and heard, not many have succeeded in 
convincing me that they know that they are living in a world of people and culture and 
not merely in a labyrinth of books and library economy. 

SALARIES AND CONDITIONS. 

Writing about the Conference, reminds me of Mr. Lionel R. McColvin’s paper on 
“ Salaries and Conditions.” What do you think of the L.A.’s recommendations ? 
I have not a copy of them to hand as I write but, from my recollection of the contents, I 
sympathise with and intend to make good use of all but the salary items. To recommend a 
lengthy salary scale for Junior-Senior Assistants, without efficiency bars of any kind, is sheer 
madness and unworthy of a sober association. I should never have the face to place the 
proposals before my committee. I have no great opinion of the discursive abilities of my 
committee, but a committee of mental deficients would tear them to shreds. 

It has never been my good or bad luck to be a member of an adequately paid staff, it is 
true, but I have seen some of the results of long salary scales in several of the London libraries. 
It is unfortunately true that the libraries which pay inadequate salaries to the senior members 
of the Staff tend to get a Stream of promising young librarians passing through them, all 
anxious for the experience but unwilling to stay long. On the other hand, those long scales 

roduce stagnation for the middle-aged and lack of useful opportunity for the young. It is a 
act, of course, that there are assistants receiving salaries of up to seven pounds a week who are 
INCAPABLE OF RESPONSIBLE WoRK. 

To work under one of these gentry is an experience which I recommend to all those who feel 
that their patience has never been well and truly tested. It sometimes happens, then, that 
junior members of staffs carrying these passengers do perform senior duties, for obvious 
reasons. Having done accessioning, cataloguing and classifying for a large system on the 
unimposing salary of 30s. weekly, I speak from experience. Thus it may happen that we 
get the right thing for the wrong reason and in the wrong way. 


| LEATHERCLOTH 
IE THE REALLY ‘SENSIBLE’ 
BINDING FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 


What an amazing amount of hard wear 
those favourite novels have to withstand. 
Continuous handling would ruin any other 
bindings than “Rexine” in no time. But if 
all the books are “Rexine” bound you may 
be sure of their being a credit to the library 
—now and in five years time. Full particulars 
and patterns gladly sent on application. 


.C.1. (REXINE) LTD. 
Inder 
HYDE, CHESHIRE. 
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Efficiency bars and promotion of the younger, intelligent members of a staff over the 
heads of the elderly incompetents are essential if the profession as a whole is to achieve that 
virility which is now charaéteristic of only a few of its parts. Pleas on behalf of those who 
are unable to qualify and to make reasonable progress are often made. My contention is that, 
if librarianship is to be regarded as a profession, we must be professionally exacting. Those 
who are unable to stand the pace must go to the wall or into business. We live in an age 
of planning and collectivism and there is always the temptation to make easy the path for 
the unfit. 

I’m afraid that I have been analysing topics that we usually prefer to leave untouched but, 
at a time when the assets of the profession are rising in value, it is well, for balance-sheet 
purposes, that we should also take into account the dead weight of those, who, if not liabilities 
in the full sense, are certainly “ frozen” assets. We have been increasing in numbers at 
such a rate (110 per cent. increase in male librarians, 313 per cent. increase in female librarians 
between 1921 and 1931) that strong control is an immediate need. Those younger librarians 


who visualize the profession of the future as a rest house for 
Furry BooKMEN AND AESTHETES WITH StpE-Boarps 
are building castles in a land in which, as recent events have shown, conditions are notoriously 


unstable. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerrERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor p.] 


Personal News 


Miss K. B. Brown, Assistant, Public 
Library, Grimsby, to be a Senior Assistant, 
Norwich Public Libraries. 


Mr. Duncan Gray, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
St. Marylebone Public Library, to be City 
Librarian, Nottingham Public Libraries. 

This is an excellent appointment, seeing that Mr. 
Gray has had experience in a London suburb, in a 
manufaéturing town, in library control of a county, 
and lately and most successfully of a metropolitan 
borough, and in all he has won the support of his 
authority and the respeé of his fellow librarians. His 
acceptance of the appointment raises some interesting 
speculations. Marylebone is in the heart of London, 
is wealthy, and has a potential field for library work 
when more means are available. Mr. Gray has done 
admirably with what resources he has had, an inadequate 
building thwarting greater development. But all who 
work in London know only too well the great dis- 
advantages of the metropolitan boroughs, which have 
no historic local government nucleus to serve as rally- 
ing centres. To such an extent is this so that some 
Londoners do not know the very name of their 
municipal authority until they receive their rate papers. 
Contrast this with an historic city like Nottingham, 
which has less than two-thirds of the rateable value of 
Marylebone, but has a completeness that the London 
borough can never have. Yet—whoever left London 
and did not wish it nearer than, to the provincial, it 
always seems to be? . 

Mr. J. W. Perry, B.A., London Diploma, 
Temporary Librarian-in-charge, Crayford 
Public Library, to be Assistant, Dagenham— 
Salary, £ 160/200, plus £25 p.a, for Diploma, 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worwp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Intereft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reack the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month. 

ALTRINCHAM. — The publications 
issued by the Public Libraries and Museum 
contain much good matter. We have before 
us the Monthly Circular for August and Sep- 
tember, and also the children’s library maga- 
zine, aptly entitled Junior Joy, for these months, 
Earlier in the year the Librarian, Mr. W. G. 
Bosworth, issued a publication, neatly bound 
in a printed wrapper, How Altrincham is 
Governed, which is a brief record of talks given 
to children by Members of the Council in 
1933-1934. The syllabus was designed to 
present a fairly complete survey of the local 
government of the town. 


BOURNEMOUTH. — From _ Bourne- 
mouth Public Libraries we have received a 
good list of books on ‘“ Gardening ” in the 
Central and Branch Libraries. 


BURNLEY.—In the new number of the 
Burnley Library Journal, Mr. J. L. Hodson, the 
well-known novelist, gives an _ interesting 
account of “‘ Books I Value.” As he says, his 
taste is catholic, and the list includes many 
of the classics of the last few years, The 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 


Vol 31 Part 4, and Complete Bound Volume for Auction Season 1933-34 
(Vol 31) in the Press for Publication early in December 


Appty FOR Prospectus TO— 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Constructors patented greet Library 
Shelving as exhibited at the Library Conference : 
Exhibditio® is ideal pecause each shelf is adjust 
apie to required position» even the 
extent of 3 fraction of an inch. THIS feature — 
ensures that every inch of available space is er 
ytilised infinity shelving in consequence” 
of greater capacity chan other rypes of Shelving 
of equal in order alter the position of 
any Shelf it merely necessary gilt it 3 
wards: may be rolled UP or dow® into 
the required position: special roller pearings 
make this movement one of perfect ease, and SEND TO-DAY 
it is important to note that accurate adjust- FOR = 
ments be made without tools bY even the CATALOGUE 
youngses* assistant # NO- w 60! 
CONSTRUCTO \ibrary Shelving 
. ERDINGTON, BIR | 
INGHAM 
4 
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Burnley Public Libraries have issued a useful 
bookmark with the particulars of forthcoming 
talks on it. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The principal article in 
the September number of the Cambridge Public 
Library Record is on “ William Morris”, and 
is written by Councillor Mrs. C. D. Rackham. 


COVENTRY. — Mr. George Feoron, 
Manager of the Coventry Repertory Theatre, 
has an excellent, if brief, article on “‘ Repertory 
and the Library” in the September-O&ober 
number of the Coventry Bookshelf, the organ of 
the Coventry Public Libraries. Many other 
interesting items of information are given in 
this issue. 


DARLINGTON.—The Bulletin of the 
Darlington Public Library always gives a good 
list of new additions, well arranged and 
classified. The Oober issue is as good as 


usual, 


EAST HAM. — The programme of 
letures arranged by the East Ham Public 
Libraries for the session Oétober-December, 
1934, is a particularly attractive one. The 
East Ham Public Libraries have issued a leaflet 
giving particulars of their Piéture and Illustra- 
tion Colle&tion, which now numbers 27,000 
items. This colleétion should prove of the 
greatest value to teachers. 


FULHAM.—The Readers’ Guide of the 
Fulham Public Libraries gives, as usual, par- 
ticulars of the many important new books 
added. In the Oétober-December issue is an 
abridgement of a valuable talk, given earlier 
this year, by Mr. F. E. Hansford, on “ Some 
Eighteenth-Century Notabilities in Fulham’s 
Story.” 


HENDON. — Modern Songs, an analysis 
of various collections of songs, is an interesting 
leaflet issued by the Hendon Public Libraries. 
The Junior Library Talks Programme, which 
has just reached us, is a good one. 


HYDE. — Another library which has 
catered for its musical readers this Autumn 
is the Hyde Public Libraries, in the O&ober 
issue of whose journal is given, amongst other 
things, a list of music and musical literature 
in the Libraries, 


IPSW1ICH.—The question whether novels 
are better arranged under authors or topics, is 
again being considered by some librarians. 
Ipswich have arranged a selection of 2,000 
under broad subjects, to see if the topical 
arrangement appeals. It will be interesting to 
see if it attracts the public attention sufficiently 
to secure its permanent use, but if we are not 
very much mistaken the general practice of one 
sequence will prevail. 


LEEDS.—The Leeds Public Libraries 
Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin 
for September is devoted to “ Oils and Fats.” 


LEICESTER.—An interesting note on 
the present State of the theatre, with a list of 
books on modern drama, is given in the July 
issue of the Leicester Library Bulletin. 


LIVERPOOL Public Libraries announce 
their annual leétures, which commence on 
November sth and continue until February 
15th, 1935. Most of them will be illustrated 
by lantern slides or cinematograph films. A 
new branch library, the Banks Lane Branch, was 
officially opened on Oétober rst. 


WATFORD.—The first number of The 
Junior Bookshelf, the magazine of the Watford 
Public Libraries Junior Department, has just 
reached us. It is edited by Miss E. M. 
Humphreys, the Children’s Librarian, and 
besides some topical notes, gives a useful 
list of additions. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


PiymoutH Public Libraries—57th Annual 
Report. City Librarian, Fred. C. Cole, 
F.L.A. Population, 208,182. Rate, 1.162d. 
Income from Rate, £7,706. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 67,359; Reference, 31,978. Additions, 
3,850. Withdrawals, 191. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 618,390; Reference, 113,349. Bor- 
rowers, 16,424; extra tickets, 4,184. 
Branches 5. 

A further extension of the service of the Libraries 
was the opening in September last of the new building 
at Ford. The new library is fully equipped, and was 
at once a pronounced success. A temporary structure 
had been used there since 1928. The accommodation 
at the St. Budeaux library has been improved, more 
shelving and greater service space having been pro- 
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By MAURICE WALSH 
Author of “ The Key Above the Door,” “‘ Blackcock’s Feather,” 
“ Small k Man,” “ While Rivers Run. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 7/6 net 
“. . . will rank as the finest of Mr. Walsh's novels. Its action 
is fulier, its characterization deeper, its technical skill more 
assured than any of its forerunners. So a 


to the best of 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS Each 3/6 net 


IM NICK P. Yorkshire Terrier’s Story 3/6 net 
'y REGINALD CALLENDER. 
Charmin by FRANK ADAMS. 
A book that will be a real joy to all dog lovers. 


MR. NEVER-LOST GOES ON. A. TURNBULL. 3/6 net 
All lovers of Lewis Carroll will thoroughly enjoy this sequel 
to “ Mr. Never-Lost,”’ a tale which proved popular with 
children from the age of eight to eighty."* 


UNDER THE GOLDEN DRAGON 

A Story of King Alfred’s Days. ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net 
IN EST OF THE UPAS 
A Tale of Adventure in New Guinea. DAVID KER. 3/6 net 


THE CHALET SCHOOL AND THE LINTONS 
ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net 


MAIDLIN TO THE RESCUE 
An “Abbey Girls’’ Story. ELSIE). OXENHAM. 3/6 net 


LILT FROM THE LAURELS 
A School Story. ANNE MACDONALD. 3/6 net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1!. And at EDINBURGH 


HIMALAYAN 
WANDERER 


The Reminiscences of 


Brig.-Gen. Hon. C. G. BRUCE, C.B. 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


ROBERT BRUCE 


King of Scots 


AGNES MURE MACKENZIE, D.Litt. 
Author of “An Historical Survey of Scottish Literature "’ 
Nlustrated 12/6 net 


BEYOND THE ALPS 


A Travel Book 
By ION S. MUNRO 
Author of “ Through Fascism to World Power "’ 
8/6 net 


SCOTS GARDENS 


-In Old Times 


By MISS HALDANE 
Author of “ The Scotland of our Fathers "’ 
With coloured illustrations 6/- net 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & Co. 
58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


EPWORTH PRESS ANNUALS 


1935 


‘Grow BETTER Every YEAR’ 


For Children 4 to 8 years. 
TEENY-WEENY’S ANNUAL (3/6 ne?) 


This real children’s annual has for seventeen years 
delighted hosts of little folk. It is The Bairnies Own 
Book for the * Cumfy Corner,’ and it is a world of wonders 
with pictures, verse, and stories that rival each other 
in their charm. 


For Young Folk of 9 to 12 years. 
THE TIP-TOP ANNUAL (3/6 net) 


Fully illustrated throughout in colour and black and 
white. The frontispiece makes us fall in love with the 
Annual at once, and the pleasure grows at each story 
and picture. 


SCHOOL ADVENTURE ANNUAL: ror BOYS, 
and its companion, SCHOOL axnp ADVENTU RE 
ANNUAL vor GIRLS, are treasures which young 
readers will rejoice over. They are only 2/6 each net, 
and have tales which stir one’s blood, and col 
plates which show real artistic skill. 


Of all Booksellers. 


THE EPWORTH | PRESS (Evcar C. Barton) 
25-35 City Read, London, E.C.1 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HERE’S TO ADVENTURE 
(Price 2/6, by post 3/-) 
Full of stories and pictures of other lands. 
154 pages of reading, inset photogravures 
and numerous other illustrations. 


ADVENTURE OVERSEAS 
(Price 2/6, by post 3/-) 
In the same series as above. ‘A’ sub- 
stantial volume that is perhaps the cheapest 
half-crown’s worth to be had.’’—School 
Guardian. 


HEROES OF THE BAD BUSH 
(Price 1/-, by post 1/2}) 
Stories of Samuel Crowther and incidents 
in the lives of other African pioneers. 
Useful for speakers needing true yarns. 


Full Catalogue may be had from— 
THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 

C.M.S., Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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vided. The total issues for the year show a decrease, 

the fall being confined mainly to fiétion and juveniles. 

In all libraries the use of non-fictional works has been 
reatly increased. Books withdrawn from circulation 
ave been given to the local unemployed centres. 


RocupDALe Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—63rd Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, C, Stott. Population, 
90,263. Income from Rate, £7,182. Rate, 
3.39d. Stock: Lending, 59,692; Ref- 
erence, 21,139. Additions, 9,565. Wéith- 
drawals, 5,564. Issues: Lending, 537,397; 
Reference, 8,981; open shelves, 21,780. 
Borrowers, 23,902; extra tickets, 3,769. 
Branches, 4. Delivery stations, 5. 

The committee record with deep regret the death 
of Alderman J. R. Heape, J.P., who had an unbroken 
service with them of 53 years. He was a generous 
donor to the museum. The work of the libraries 
been well maintained during the past year, and the 
issues are 19,563 above those of the year previous. A 
large percentage of the increase was in the Central 
Lending department. Consequent upon the amalgama- 
tion of Norden and Bamford with the Borough, branch 
libraries have been established in these distri€éts. During 
the ensuing year the Central Library is to be recon- 
Struéted to provide extra accommodation in the Lend- 
ing department. Another development is to be the 
eStablishment of school libraries. The last seétional 
catalogue, covering Biography, is to be published 
shortly. Visitors to the Art Gallery and Museum 
numbered 108,215. 


SrreETFORD Public Libraries——Annual Report 
of the Chief Librarian. Chief Librarian, 
William Threlfall, F.L.A. Population, 
$9,264. Rate, 2.78d. Income from Rate, 
£4,922. Stock: Lending and Reference, 
37,429; Schools, 4,347. Additions, 7,472. 
Withdrawals, 6,249. Issues: Lending, 
$98,611; Reference, 21,538; Schools, 
48,559; Hospital, 894. Borrowers, 17,584; 
extra tickets, 12,683. Branches, 2. 

The rate of increase in the circulation, which has 
been extraordinary for the past few years, received a 
slight check in the year just closed but was large 
enough to show that the libraries are continuing their 
excellent public service. 38,947 more books were 
used than in the year before. This further increase in 
the output again emphasises the urgent need for the 
provision of new premises, and the establishment of 
more branch libraries. Many requests for library 
facilities from various outlying distri€ts have been 
received and considered by the committee but nothing 
definite has been done so far. The percentage of readers 
to population now Stands at the creditable figure of 
29.67. Reconstruction work at the Longford Hall 
Museum and Art Gallery necessitated the closing of 
these departments for some considerable time, and 
the attendance there during the period of opening 
Was 14,430. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep BarLow. 


OF all the many lists of books published in 
various ways, this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
being together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Brie (Reginald) The Autogiro and how to 
fly it. I//us. Ed. 2. 1934. Pitman, 5s. 

Although the first edition was only published last 
year this revision is praétically a new book, Much of 
the material in the seven original chapters has been 
re-written and extended whilst six additional chapters 
have been added. The illustrations are three more in 
number, but many of the earlier ones have been replaced 
by new subjeéts. 


CrarkE (J. J.) The Local Government of The 
United Kingdom. Ed. 9. 1934. Pitman, 
12s. 6d. 

This book, first published in 1922, has of late years 
developed into an annual publication. There is, how- 
ever, more than sufficient justification for this revision, 
which is extensive following the numerous changes 
caused by the Local Government A& of 1933. For 
the serious Student of local government the reasons for 
and the aétual revision are such that this new edition is 
essential. 


CUNNINGHAM (Andrew) Praétical Baéteriology: 
an introductory course for students of 
agriculture. i//us. Ed. 2. 1934. Oliver and 


Boyd, 7s. 6d. 

Compared with the text of the 1924 edition, this 
revision is longer by a few pages. This does not express 
the amount of new material, for smaller type has been 
used in places and some of the less important seétions 
of the first edition have been eliminated. The nomen- 
clature has been modified and some of the diagrams 
are new. 


Evrrr (H. E.) Praétical Banking Currency and 
Exchange. Ed. 2. 1934. Pitman, 8s. 6d. 

First published in 1931. The second part on 
currency and exchange was republished separately with 
slight revision last year. Part one, on banking, now has 
some eight pages of new material in addition to revision 
of the existing text. Part two endeavours to be up to 
date with the constant changes in currency and ex- 
change and has some eighty-six pages of additional text, 
including a new chapter on Exchange Restrictions. The 
appendix in the revision of last year has gone, but there 
is a new One on questions set at recent examinations, 
this, perhaps, as the book is a set book for various 
examining bodies. 
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Harris (D. T.) Experimental Physiology for 
Medical Students. J//us. Ed. 2. 1934. 
Churchill, 12s. 6d. 

With this revision the book reverts to its original 

title of 1920. An enlarged edition was published in 1923 

under the title of Practical Physiology by G. V. Anrep and 

D. T. Harris. Included in the additional matter of this 

revision are new chapters on body temperature and on 

the apparatus and methods used in praétical pharma- 
cology. 

Henry (Sir E. R.) Classification and Uses of 
FingerPrints. I//us. Ed. 7. 1934. H.M.S.O. 3s. 

First published 1900. Since the last edition of 1928 
there has been devised a sy$tem of classifying single 
impressions and this material is now incorporated in 
the book. 


Jounston (J. B.) Place Names of Scotland. 


Ed. 3. 1934. Murray, 15s. 

First published in 1892 and revised in 1903. The 
preface says: “‘ Place mame Study has made great 
Strides since then. The revision demanded has been 
drastic, while the additions made are considerable.” 
The plan and arrangement of the books are unaltered. 


Jones (H. S.) General Astronomy. I//us. Ed. 
2. 1934. Arnold, 12s. 6d. 


The author says in his preface that a revision of 
the 1932 edition has been due for some years. Now he 
has revised the text throughout in keeping with modern 
knowledge. The text of the old edition has been ex- 
tended by about twenty-five per cent. This new material 
is largely devoted to the seétion on Stars; the 
three original chapters are now five and substantially 
lengthened. A smaller type has been used throughout, 

although a much longer book, there is a con- 
siderable reduétion in price. 

Lucas (A.) Ancient Egyptian Materials and 
Industries. Ed. 2. 1934. Arnold, 16s. 

Published in 1926 as Ancient Egyptian Materials, 
this edition is so extended as to be praétically a new 
work. Almost two hundred pages of new matter have 
been added covering a number of additional subjeéts. 
The amount of text dealing with the ancient industries 
quite justifies the change in the title of the book. 
Martin (E. A.) A Bibliography of Gilbert 

White. I//us. Ed. 2. 1934. Hatton, ros. 6d. 

The author says that so many new faéts have been 
discovered about Gilbert White that the edition of 18 
has become out of date. There is some alteration in 
arrangement of the bibliographical material. 


Mituw (S. G.) The South Africans. Ed. 2z. 


1934. Constable, 7s. 6d. 

This revision incorporates the changes in South 
Africa that have taken place since the first edition of 
1926. Much of the text is unaltered but the seétions on 
Living, Politics, and The People in South Africa have 
been altered considerably. The seétions dealing with 
the English, Jews and Asiatics have been almost en- 
tirely re-written, and much new matter has been intro- 
duced in that dealing with Politics. The book has been 


feset in larger type and an index is provided for the 
first time. 
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Tuomas (S. E.) Commerce: its Theory and 
Practice. Ed. 2. 1934. Gregg, 10s. 6d. 

Athough published two years ago this edition 
has been sommiied by forty pages, whilst several para- 
graphs have been deleted. This additional matter is 
not confined to any section but is spread throughout 
the text. Most of the chapters show some alteration, 
which is chiefly an extension of some items such as 
treasury bills, central banks, over-capitalisation, etc. 
There is also slight alteration in the appendices The 
scope of the book, which is a students’ text-book, is 
unaltered. 


Wane (G. W.) Old Testament History. Maps. 
Ed. 12. 1934. Methuen, tos. 6d. 

Originally published in 1901, since reprinted 
several times and on four occasions with such revision 
as was possible with Stereotype. Now the book has 
been reset, which has allowed for much re-writing of 
the text, and some of the chapters have been con- 
densed. The introduétion, however, contains much 
new material and the text is extended by about one- 
third. There are numerous correétions and emendations 
based on modern discovery, and there are two additional 
appendices on The Septuagint and on The Laws of 
Hammurabi and The Laws of Moses. 

Warson (J. K.) A Handbook for Nurses. 
Tilus. Ed. 10. 1934. Faber, 10s, 6d. 

The somewhat extensive revision of 1932 has 
again been revised in detail throughout, and about 
one hundred pages of new material incorporated. 
Several new illustrations are added, including twelve 
half-tone and coloured plates. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


BotetIn De BrsiiorecAs Y BIBLIOGRAFIA. 
Vol. 1. No. 1. July-September, 1934. 
Madrid University Library. (15 pesetas per 
annum). 4 pesetas. 

This is the first number of a new Spanish periodical 
devoted to libraries and bibliography. It is the organ of 
the Asociation de Bibliotecarios y Bibliografos de 
Espafia. In addition to articles on various library and‘ 
bibliographical topics it includes a classified catalogue 
of articles in Spanishr periodicals. This catalogue is 
arran by the Dewey system and will no doubt be 
useful. 

THe CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF Books pub- 
lished in Canada, About Canada, as well as 
those Written by Canadians, with Imprint 
of 1933. Toronto Public Library, 1934. 

Toronto keeps up its work as recorder of Canadian 
books with this, its 12th annual issue. Unfortunately 
the. Quebec list of the French publications has had to 
be omitted this year. 

Espatte (Arundell, ed.) The Year’s Work in 
Librarianship. Volume VI., 1933. The 
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DEA 


NO NEED TO USE EARS TO HEAR 
WITH “ BONADENTE”™ BONE CONDUCTION 


Really Better Hearing for Church, Conversation, 
Home, Talkies, Meetings, Shopping and street 
safety! No need to use ears to hear by this 
method, the very latest invention of bone con- 
duction. “ BONADENTE " is perfection. En- 
tirely different from all else and combining 
amplification with amazing true-to-tone results— 
“ BONADENTE " means that there is nothing to 
be worn in the Ear orifice and is really incon- 
spicuous. No matter what is the cause of your 
deafness—cases considered hopeless are now 
benefitting (so-called “ Stone Deafness"). This is 
the complete answer to your needs whatever you 
have tried or are using. Even if the drums are 
perforated or removed, bone conduction means 
that you hear by bone contact—no need to use 
your ears at all. 


CALL, Write or "Phone for FREE TEST 
309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


— 

(Coloured building & 
square clock) 
Mayfair 1380/1718 


Birmingham, Bristol 
Cardiff, Exeter : : 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, 3 $ 
Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester : 
Newcastle 


Library Association. 7s. 6d net (members, 


§S.). 

Mr. Esdaile has succeeded in getting nis contri- 
butors to produce the sixth volume of this useful 
resumé of librarianship and bibliography. The articles 
are quite up to Standard, but the proof-reading is 
regrettably very much below. John Peter Zenger was 
persecuted by the British Government in New York, 
but why he should be pilloried in three places on one 

as Zeuger is beyond imagination. The German 
titles in many places too would repay examination. 

INDEX TO CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY AND 
Criticism. New edition, revised and en- 
larged by Helen Hefling and Jessie W. Dyde. 
With an Introduction by Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine. Faxon (London, 
Grafton). 20s. net. 

A useful index to the work on modern authors 
occurring in recent volumes of essays. It is often very 
difficult to find information of this charaéter and 
librarians will be well-advised to add this volume to 
their reference shelves. 

Lonpon ScHoot OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL 
Mepicine. Classified Catalogue of. Books 
in the Library Class B. Natural Science. 
June, 1934. Free on request. 

The first of a series of class catalogues of the 
Library. It is limited to books, periodicals and pamph- 
lets being excluded. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Fine Arts Catalogue. 
Books in the Central Public Library. 

Another of the excellent catalogues of spec 
subjeéts issued by the Newcastle Public Library, 
Arranged in minutely classified form, with index of 
authors and subjeé& headings, the full strength of the 
Library upon any subje& is apparent at once, while at 
the same time any particular work can be found without 
difficulty. 

A Reaper’s GuIDE TO THE BritisH LiBrRary 
or PourricAL AND Economic SCIENCE. 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 6d. 

A very clear and detailed account of the great 
Library which has been built up in conneétion with the 
London School of Economics. Readers are evidently 
given very considerable freedom and even allowed to 
smoke in one room. Full lists are given of the various 
Catalogues and Indexes. 

RocupALe Pusiic Lisrarigs. Catalogue of 
Books in the Central Lending Library, 
Biography. 1934. 

The cighth and last of the Class Lists covering 
the whole of the Non-Fiétion Classes in the Central 
Lending Library at Rochdale. 

Spratt (H. P.) Notes on Some Scientific and 
Technical Libraries of Northern Europe, 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Free on 
application to the author, Science Museum 
Library, London, S.W.7. 

An interesting account of the contents and methods 
of some lesser-known libraries. 

STANDARD CATALOGUE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Liprarizs. Second Edition Revised. 
Seconp SupPLEMENT (Cumulated). Edited 
by Isabel S. Monro and Dorothy E. Cook. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 75 c. 

An up-to-date Supplement to the Standard Cata- 
logue. Annotated and indexed. 

Toser (Marie A.) Library Manual. A Study- 
Work Manual for High-School Freshmen 
and Sophomores. H. W. Wilson. 70 c. 

Skeleton elementary lessons in library research. 
Very good training for the class of Student referred to. 
WittouGusy (Edwin Eliott) A Printer of 

Shakespeare. The Books and Times of 
William Jaggard. Illus. Philip Allan. 21s. 
net. 

The interest in Shakespeare and his works will 
never die down. Always there is some new point of 
view from which the plays can be studied and new ideas 
ultimately formed. Dr. Willoughby has in this intereft- 
ing volume brought together everything that can be 
found in reference to the great printer who was re 
ponsible for the First Folio pot his analysis of the 


literary produétion of the Jaggard Press gives a very 
good piéture of the literary world into which the Fist 
Folio emerged in 1623. 
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GENERAL. 
Bauce (Brig.-Gen. Hon. C. G.) Himalayan 


Wanderer. Illus. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. net. 
From the day that the author of this autobiography 
threw a pot of geraniums at a Harrow lawyer when he 
was at school, to his latest attempt to scale Mount 
Everest, his life was full of interest and adventure. He 
tells his Story in a quiet, unassuming manner which 
makes excellent reading. As a travel book attraétively 
illuStrated it cannot be bettered and every page bristles 
with exciting experiences. 


CoppaNn (Alfred) Rousseau and the Modern 
State. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1934. 10s. net. 

Rousseau Stands out in French literature as one 
who raised a Storm of criticism. His political views 
differed from those of the politicians of his day, and he 
was regarded as a dreamer, whereas. his vision was 
remarkably clear. The author has attempted to give his 
theories their true position and sums up in his volume 
a full analysis of Rousseau’s political ideas. - 

Cowes (Frederick I.) The Magic of Cornwall. 
illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Heath 
Cranton, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cornwall is probably the most romantically 


interesting of the English counties. Mr. Cowles has 
achieved a delightful mixture of adventure and anecdote. 


Lockey (Florence) Elementary Typewriting. 
Being Part I. of “ The Theory of Type- 
writing.” 4to, boards, cloth back, pp. xvi., 
80. London, Pitman, 1934. 2s. net. 

An invaluable book for the beginner. It is designed 
for teachers and Students, and covers the elementary 
Stage of examination syllabuses laid down by recog- 
nised Examining Bodies and Education Committees. 


SincLair (Upton) Mammonart. An Essay in 
Economic Interpretation. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 384. London, Werner Laurie, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A wonderful book. An examination of great 
literary characters not from the point of view of their 
literary produétion, but from a disseétion of their lives 
and thoughts which is masterly in its cruelty and truth. 


Srurcess (H. A. C.) and Hewrrr (Arthur R.) 
A Diéionary of Legal Terms and Citations. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 306. London, Pitman, 
1934. §S. net. 

This work by the Librarian and Assistant Librarian 
of the Middle Temple forms an admirable reference 
book. The ordinary reader constantly comes across 
terms used without explanation such as Certiorari, 
Market Overt, Nisi, which will be at once explained by 
teference to this Diétionary. At the same time there 
are many cases where the legal definition of a term 
differs from the ordinary meaning. This again will 
be found to be cleared up. The List of Citations and 
Abbreviations of Law Reports is especially useful to 


FOYLES 
LIBRARY 


DEPARTMENT 


for speedy, 
efficient service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (Seven Lines) 


THe Soncs or Skye. An Anthology. Edited 
by B. H. Humble. With Introduétion by the 
Right Rev. Lauchlan Maclean Watt. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 176. Stirling, 
Mackay, 1934. 3s. 6d. net. 

Skye has inspired a considerable amount of poetry 
from the earliest writers of folk poems to the present 
day. Here is a representative selection that will no 
doubt find a place in the knapsack of many of this year’s 
visitors to Skye. 

Topp (John A.) The Shipping World Afloat 
and Ashore. Founded gn Leétures delivered 
at the City Schooi of Gommerce, Liverpool. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, tpp. xiv., 308. London, 
Pitman, Second Edition, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

This useful work which contains in a concise form 
the available information vital to those employed in the 
shipping business has been revised since the first edition 
appeared in 1929. The latest developments in’ the 
construction of large express liners, a seétion on the 
North Atlantic passenger trade (1934), advances in the 
design of marine Steam installations, the latest changes 
due to the recent cruising vogue and many other inno- 
vations and improvements,bring this work satisfactorily 
up to date. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WORLD PowWER CONFER- 
ENCE SECTIONAL MEETING, SCANDINAVIA, 


| 
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1933. Volume 1, 8vo, wrappers, pp. 764. 
Stockholm, Svenska Nationalkommitten for 


Varldskraftkonferenser. (London, Percy 
Lund, Humphries), 1934. {£2 10s. 7 vols. 
£8 15s. 


Power, its production and distribution, is pe 
the most important factor in modern industrial life. 
In its broader aspects the Study of the subjeé has only 
reached international rank in quite recent years. The 
ffrst International Power Conference was held in London 
in 1924. Somewhat smaller in scope have been the 
Sectional Conferences of which this Scandinavian 
meeting in 1933 was the latest. 
in English, French and German and ble 
contribution to this important subjeé. 

TurLe (James) The England I Love Best. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvili., 352. 
London, Constable, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

A “ Sentimental Journey ” through Kent, Sussex, 
Somerset, Hampshire, Cornwall and Devon. This is an 
entirely personal account, not a guide book or even a 
travel book in the ordinary sense. Some may find the 
continual attempts to create “ atmosphere” rather 
trying. 

Wutrenouse (|. Howard), Ed. To the Memory 
of Ruskin. 8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. 
vii., 41. Cambridge University Press, 1934. 
3S. net. 

\ series of essays by different authorities on various 
aspedts of Ruskin’s life and work, including his attitude 
towards the problem of unemployment. Ruskin has 
been little affeéted by the recent revival of interest in the 
Vi@orians, probably owing to the volume and prolixity 


of his work. 
FICTION 


Cornwatt (Rosalind) Dark Interval. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, Methuen, 
1934. 7S. 6d. net. 

The sort of novel which can hardly be termed 
either recreational or exhilarating. It tells of a highly- 
Strung and highly-educated young woman who loses 
her mental balance and is sent to an institution for 
such unfortunates. The description of this same institu- 
tion may or may not be literally true in its realism, 
but in any case it makes very harrowing reading and 
when laying down the book the reader feels that here 
is much important material for publication, though 
not in novel form. 

Cozzens (James Gould) A Cure of Flesh. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 290. London, Longmans, 
Cheap Edition, 1934. 3s. 6d. net. 

A clever book full of realism which proves that 
the life of a medical man is not always a p' t one. 
The author is already well known for his vivid 
of writing. He has genuine power and makes his 
charaéters live, so that we are not surprised to find a 
cheap edition called for. 

Cravrorp (W. H. Lane) When the Devil was 
Well. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 


Ward Lock, 1934. 45. 6d. net. 

Love complications and humour, 
Has to be read to be appreciated— it certainly 
will be. The title does not elucidate this Story of 4 
simulated illness with fake do€&ors and nurses. 
CrOwWNFIELD (Gertrude) Where Glory Waits, 

The Romance of Mary Vining and Anchony 
Wayne. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. Londog, 
Lippincott, 1934. 7s. 6d net. 

A romance between General Anthony Wayne and 
the lovely Marv Vining set in jade oa toe of the War 
of Independence. Wayne is and remains loyal 
to his wife and children and when he is free at last the 
culminating happiness of their love-story is prevented 
by his duty to his country—and the lovers part. 
Drngsen (Isak) Seven Gothic Tales. 8yo, 

cloth, pp. 522. London, Putnam, 1934 
7s. 6d. net. 

It is not every author who can achieve fame with 
seven of his shorter novels published together in one 
volume, but these Stories are different and deserve the 
place which has been given them by public acclamation, 
They deal in a homogeneous sort of* way with the 
period of the Gothic revival of the early nineteenth 
century. No doubt every librarian will place the 
work on his fiétion shelves as it has beén brought to 
the attention of all novel readers and deserves the 
praise which has been accorded it. 

Dunninc (Hal) White Wolf’s Law. A 
Western Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254, 
London, Ward Lock, 1934. 35. 6d. net. 

Who has not heard of the good White Wolf? 
Here is another of the typical WeStern Stories of his 
appearances in at w injustice is being done. 
Sweeping by on his grey horses, he rides into the 
night, through adventure and danger, being, as he 
says, “‘ so darn small I’m plumb hard to hit.” Yep, 
indeed ! 


i 
Grose (Helena) Secret H nm. Cr. 8yo, 
cloth, pp. 256. London, Mills and Boon, 
6d. net. 
ghost story and a love story inextricably 
maa When the explanation comes it is very 
astonishing. 

Keeer (Harry Stephen) The Travelling Skull 
A MyStery Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
London, Ward Lock, 1934. 38. 6d. net. 

We always expeét a class from Me. 

Keeler and we are not disappointed in the one befor 

us. A reall to-date mystery with Einstein, the 

latest met of brain surgery and police- -wireless all 
incorporated in the story of The Travelling Shull. 


Kinc (Oliver) Mustang Trail. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1934 
38. 6d. net. 

Horse-train rustling murder give 

Rogers, the this “ hot ’’ Weétern plenty 

to do, and little time to spare for the love-making 

which runs like a thread through his adventures. Ken 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 


THE APPROACH TO LIBRARIANSHIP: A Guide to the Profession and to the 
Elementary Examination of the Library Association. By HENRY A. SHARP, 


Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. With an Introduction by H. M. 
Tomlinson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 224 pages. Frontis. 7s. 6d. net. 
It may be said to serve three classes of people: the librarian who is asked 
for advice on librarianship as a career, the parent who is considering it as a profession 
for a son or a daughter, and the actual beginner in the work. 


PAINTING : A Guide to the Best Books with Special Reference to the Requirements 
of Public Libraries. By ERIC RAYMOND McCOLVIN, Librarian, The 
Polytechnic, London. With an Introduction by G. H. Palmer, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.L.A., formerly Librarian, Victoria and Albert Museum. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


216 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this work an attempt has been made for the first time to guide the Librarian, 
the Curator and the Teacher to the best books on Painting, the Histories of the Schools 


and monographs on the Individual Masters. 


LENDING LIBRARY METHODS. By 
L. MONTAGUE HARROD. Intro- 
duction by W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
12s. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY METHODS. 
By JOHN WARNER. 12s. 6d. net. 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY. 
by J. D. BROWN. Revised by W. C. 
BERWICK SAYERS. £1 10s. 0d. net. 


MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION for 
Librarians and Bibliographers. By 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


£1 10s. Od. net. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INDEXING, 
INCLUDING ARRANGEMENT OF 
SUBJECT CATALOGUES. By A. L. 
CLARKE. Revised 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION. By 
JAMES DUFF BROWN. 
£1 5s. Od. net. 


MRS. PIOZZI AND ISAAC WATTS. 
Being Annotations in the Autograph 
of Mrs. Piozzi on a copy of the First 
Edition of the Philosophical Essays 
of Watts. Introduction and Notes 
by James P. R. Lyell. 5s. 0d. net. 


LIBRARIES AND LIVING. Essays 
and Addresses of a Public Librarian. 
By L.STANLEY Mamet 10s. 6d. net. 


SHAH JAHAN. A Play in Five Acts. 
By L. STANLEY JAST. 6s. Od. net. 

PLACE NAMES IN IMPRINTS. An 
Index to the Latin and other Forms 
used on Title Pages. By R. A. 
Peddie. 10s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY LITERATURE, 1556-1830. 


A Handlist. By R. A. Peddie. 
10s. 6d. net. 
In Preparation. 


INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY 
CLASSIFICATION. By W. C. 
BERWICK SAYERS. Fourth edition, 
entirely rewritten. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

This work is the standard text-book on library 
classification, and the new edition has been brought 
into line with the current teaching and practice of the 
subject. It will completely supersede the earlier editions 

and be of practical importance to all types of librarians . 

CATALOGUING FOR STUDENTS. By 
HENRY A. SHARP. Cloth. Illus. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Discusses in separate chapters the various sections 
into which part two of the Intermediate Examination 
of the Library Association is divided, and explains fully 
the rules laid down in the Anglo- American bode. The 
book will include a series of examples of modern P 
loguing chosen from the books actually set at recent 
examinations. 


DEVICES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS. 
Their History and Development. 
Selected and Annotated by H. W. 
Davies. Cloth. 750 pages. 270 illus. 
30s. net. 
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Rogers is only saved from hanging by the pluck of the 


woman who loved him. 


Koenic (Leo) A Week After Life. The tale 
of a Shib’ah. Translated from the Yiddish 
by Joseph Leftwich. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viii., 280. London, Methuen, 1924. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

\ curious Story of a Jewish family which has for 

its main theme the seven days of mourning—called a 

Shib’ah—after the death of Solomon Goldbloom in 

the East End of London. 


Kye (Sefton) The Life He Stole. Cr. 8vo» 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934- 
7s. 6d. net. ° 

These twins, who cannot be identified apart, are a 
godsend to the thriller writer. Mr. Kyle has made good 
use of the old plot and made quite a new and up-to-date 

Story out of it. 


LEHMANN (Beatrix) Rumour of Heaven. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 290. London, Methuen, 
1934. 7S. 6d. net. 

The story of a famous dancer who after marriage 
and her first baby suffers from a form of delusion. 
Two more children are added to the family and, owing 
to the continued ill-health of their mother, their home 
is made in the country far from civilisation. Their 
vicissitudes in later life and their rescue from barbarism 
through unforeseen circumstances make up a simple 


but effeétive tale. 


MASTERMAN (Walter 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. 
1934. 7S. 6d. net. 

An exciting dete&tive story, complete with Magter 
Criminal, Secret Poison and the rest of the indispensable 
ingredients. 

Miter (Elizabeth York) The Jade Monk. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Arthur 
Gray. 45. 6d. net. 

The story of an ambitious woman who has some- 
thing “ elusively Eastern’ about her. She enters an 
antique-dealer’s shop and meets the curio expert, 
Morella. Then things begin to happen. 

Murr (D. Erskine) Five to Five. A Deteéctive 
Tale. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 216. London, 
Blackie, 1934. 35. 6d. net. 

A murder Story which is quite well worked out 
and in which the deteétive is neither a fool nor a 
genius. The solution is quite unexpeéted. 

My Funniest Srory. An Anthology of 
Stories chosen by their own Authors. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 498. London, Faber, Cheap 
Edition, 1934. 3s. 6d. net. - 

An excellent seleétion of Stories by many famous 
authors, among them Wells, Vachell, Wodehouse, 
Frankau, Ian Hay, Lord Dunsany, and J. J. Bell. 
Twenty-four of the best, and not a dull moment 
amongst them. 


S.) The Rose of Death. 
London, Methuen, 
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. this published version of Stories with which they af 


YounG (Francis Brett) This Little Wo: 


8vo, cloth, pp. 610. London, H 
1934. 8s. 6d. net. 
The author has made a of the English count 


side peculiarly his own he writes o 
love and insight that the reader himself 
inmate of the Little World here portrayed. 


JUVENILE. 

Hamsun (Marie) A Norwegian Farm. Abridgellm 
and Translated by Maida Castelhun Darntol 
Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 344. 
1933. 8s. 6d. net. 
A real country book, giving in its homelike pagg 
glimpses of farm life in a country about which we know 
too little. The life of the children with their cows 
pigs and goats is pictured at various seasons of tim 
year and their aétivities are described with genuig 

charm. 

Lerrs (Winifred M.) Pomona and Co. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 280. London, Nels 


(1934). 58. net. 
Children all over England have been waiting 


it with 


already familiar over the wireless. Here is a vol 

which will delight them. It is nice to “ listen in” 

winter afternoon and 

Pomona is certainly one of them. 

Mar.owe (Mabel) Barney Blue-Eyes. Ilha 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 296. London, Nelse 
(1934). 38. 6d. net. J 

Stories of gnomes warranted to interest readerg 

both sexes between the years of seven to thirteen. B 
why limit the ages so drastically ? The story of D 
lode-stone, for instance, the dumpy little gnome wi 
blew the foreman’s whistle and made his fellg 
gnomes down tools at the wrong moment is sum 
amusing enough to interest older readers, and Duma 
is only one of many good Stories. 


Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Lrprary Wor.p. 
Sir, Oct. 25th, 19 


Mr. O’Leary’s letter makes one sorry 
the Public Libraries of Vienna, but he has § 
grasped the real point. To me this is thay 
period of reckless expenditure on libraries, 
indeed on any other worthy objeé, will alw 
be followed by the necessity for a period of 
pleasant economy. What public libraries 
to hope for is a steady, rational liberality. 


The British Museum, Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1. ARUNDELL Espall 
Secretary of the British Mua 
Editor of the“ Library Associa 
Record.” 
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